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FOREWORD 


During their recent visit to the United States, members of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community were invited 
by members of the Foreign Relations Committee to discuss informal- 
ly problems of mutual interest. 

Meetings took place on the mornings of June 4 and 5 in executive 
session; but, in view of their importance and historic nature, it 
was the opinion of the committee that the record should be made 
available to the public. Mr. Jean Monnet, President of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, readily agreed 
as did the other representatives. The transcript of those two meet- 
ings is prin‘ed herewith. 

ALEXANDER Wi ey, Chairman. 

JuLy 1, 1953. 
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EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1953 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign REeEvations, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 45 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States Capitol, Senator Alexander 
Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Wiley (chairman), Smith of New Jersey, Hicken- 
locper, Green, Fulbright, and Mansfield. 

Also present: Representative James G. Fulton, of Pennsylvania; 
Jean Monnet, President of the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community; Franz Etzel, vice president; Dirk Spierenburg, 
member of the High Authority; Pierre Uri, Director, Economie Divi- 
sion of the High Authority, and Miss Wenmakers, interpreter to Mr. 
Etzel. 


INTRODUCTION 


The CuatrMan. May the meeting please come to order. 

I want to say to you, our guests, the Honorable Jean Monnet, Franz 
Etzel, Dirk Spierenburg, Pierre Uri, and Miss Wenmakers, that you are 
very welcome to America, and you are especially welcome here in this 

rather modest room, which is the seat of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It is here that we have considered many of the problems that 
have been of vital interest to each of your countries. Here history 
has been made. 

Recently we have been privileged to have before us other men of your 
caliber, representing their respective governments in this country. 
Tcday we are privileged to have you here in your capacity with the 
High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community of Europe. 

In these meet ings we are very happy to exchange ideas. We recog- 
nize that ideas are the most potent forces that we have to deal with. 
We also recognize that each one of you is a repository of significant 
ideas which might be very helpful to us. 

I have told the story before, which I think is ap yplicable, that when 
a young lad I was told by my parent, who was an immigrant, that 
“Wherever you go, among the lowly, the rich, the poor, the working- 
man, the farmer, the educated or uneducated, each person whom you 
contact has a pearl for you if you are smart enough to get it. 

So today we expect pearls from you gentlemen, pearls of wisdom, 
and if we have any to trade with you, why, we will be glad to exe hange 
them. 

We recognize that the world is a stage, as Shakespeare says, and we 
are all more or less actors on it. We want to play our part well, and 
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2 EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 
probably with the information that you can give us fwe can play a 
better part. 

We are all engaged in trying to maintain the peace of the world. 
Certainly you people who come from three great nations and are now 
on the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community of Europe, 
have a common interest with us in creating not only a unity that is 
political, but almost a spiritual unity, so that we can build a better 
tomorrow. 

We know of your background and what you have done in your short 
history. We respect the contribution that you have made to your 
countries and to the life of the world. 

With that brief introduction I suggest Mr. Monnet, that you begin. 
Let your spirit move you and tell us what we —_ to know. 

Mr. Monner. Mr. Chairman, my friends, I appreciate greatly the 
honor of being with you here in this room and with your colleagues 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. We know how 
important a part this committee has in the past played in the history 
of the world, and, I would say, civilization, and how big a part in the 
future it constantly will play. 

So we regard this event today for us as an event of great importance 
and great significance—great significance especi: lly because you said 
that before us, you had received people of significance in their country. 


RESPONSIBILITY ‘TO SIX NATIONS 


Well, now, I may suggest that this is the first time that you have 
—— people who are of significance not in their own country but 

1 Europe, as it is the first time that there have come to this room 
ins le who have been vested with a direct responsibility not to one 
nation but, as it happens to be, of course it is only the beginning, to 
“1x nations. 

My friends here, Mr. Etzel and Mr. Spierenburg, who are with me 
are members of what is called the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. The High Authority is real; it is a fact. 
In reality it is the first European government as such that has ever 
been set up or has ever existed. It is the government of the coal and 
steel of Europe, true enough, but it has received from the six nations, 
through the votes of their parliaments, the delegation of the sov- 
ereignty that until now was of a national character. That is in itself, 
I may suggest, irrespective of our own persons, quite an event. It 
never hap pene d before. 

My friend here on my right, Mr. Etzel, was born in Germany, and 
Mr. Spierenburg was born in Holland, and on our High Authority 
there are people who come from Luxembourg, Belgium, and Italy, 
but none of them are responsible in any way, shape or form to the 
land where they were born. They are responsible in handling the 
iffairs of coal and steel in Europe to the six nations forming a com- 
munity, and the parliaments of those six nations have delegated to us, 
as the executive, the first executive, of that community, powers on all 
matters relating to steel and coal that were up to then the attribute 
of sovereignty of those various states. 

I say that without any qualification. For this very important mate- 
rial, or these very important materials which form the basic founda- 
tion in the industrial development and life of any nation, the sovereign 
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powers, that each government had in its own country before, have 
been transferred by vote of parliament of the six parliaments to a 
set of institutions which have received through their delegation for 
50 years, which is a long time, a delegation of sovereignty. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


These institutions are of federal character; in fact, they are the 
United States of Europe, if you please, in all of its institutional part 
upplying to steel and coal. There is the High Authority, which we 
are, which is the executive, designed, according to the treaty and 
within, naturally, the limits of the powers delegated to it, but these 
powers cover all the powers that the government had previously 
in connection with coal and steel. 


THE HIGH AUTHORITY 


This High Authority is the executive. What we decide, according 
to methods and ways which I would like to explain later—the 6 
nations have undertaken in their treaty, voted by the 6 parliaments 
to carry out, and they do. I will tell you a few examples of them. 


THE ASSEMBLY 


Then, there is the Assembly. It is the beginning of a European 
parliament. It is the first time that there has been in Europe a par- 
liament with delegation of sovereignty from the six nations, and 
which has effective power. It is a sovereign assembly to the same 
dlegree in this field as are the national parliaments, or the parliament 
of your own nation, and when we leave you here this next week we 
go to the Assembly of this community, which is composed of 80 
members or so, coming from the various countries, elected by their 
own parliaments, and we report to them the work that we have done 
during the last year since we have been established in August of 1952, 

The CuarrMan. Where do you sit 

Mr. Monnet. In Luxembourg, and this Assembly has the power to 
dismiss us if they so wish. 


COURT OF JUSTICE 


Then, the other institution is the Court of Justice. Now, if any 
government or any interest, steel or coal, in this community feels 
that the decisions that we have taken are contrary to the treaty and 
to the powers that have been delegated to us, if we abuse our power 
or treat our charter wrongly, they can appeal before this Court of 
Justice. 

In fact, at the moment, the French Government has appealed 
before this Court of Justice against one of our decisions, and that 
Court, which is sort of a beginning of the Supreme Court of Europe, 
when it decides there is no appeal, then all the courts of Europe 
must carry out the decision and the decrees of this Supreme Court. 

The Cuarrman. What did the decision involve? 

Mr. Monnet. We had decided to determine some question relating 
to coal prices, and the French Government thought that that was 
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not within the rights that we had in the treaty, and they appealed. 
The matter is before the Court at the moment. 

We think that the French Government is wrong, but the Court will 
decide. 

Senator Smirn. Was that Court set up, Mr. Monnet, just to deal 
with problems arising out of the iron and steel community ? 

Mr. Monner. Exactly. 

Senator Smiru. It is part of the organic act? 

Mr. Monnet. It is part of the organic act—— 


THE TREATY ON THE COMMUNITY OF COAL AND STEEL 


Senator Smirn. Are the Assembly, the Court, and the whole oper- 
ation under a special act creating this community ? 

Mr. Monner. The whole operation of this community is under the 
special act called the Treaty on the Community of Coal and Steel, 
which has been submitted and ratified by the 6 parliaments for 50 
years, of which one of the main features is the delegation of sover- 
eignty to us, as executives, and to the parliament, as the parliament 
of the community. The parliament controls us and has the right and 
the duty to dismiss us if they think we are not fulfilling our jobs; 
they have that right. 


SCOPE OF COMMUNITY'S AUTHORITY 


Senator Futsrienr. Do you have the authority over local matters 
such as the rate of tax on the coal mines? 

Mr. Monnet. We have no authority over the internal fiscal system 
of the countries. 

Senator Futsricut. As related to coal or steel ? 

Mr. Monnet. As related to coal and steel because you cannot dis- 
associate the tax on coal and steel from the general fiscal system of a 
country. I would like to enlarge on that and what possibilities of 
development there are in the very fact that this Coal and Steel Com- 
munity exists. But in any question of determining whether prices 
are free or fixed, what they are, what other conditions under which 
trade takes place are, are entirely our responsibility. 

For instance, on the material side of this enterprise we are to 
create and maintain a common market for steel and coal between the 
six countries. 

The CHairmMan. Free trade. 

Mr. Monner. Completely. Not only free trade—— 

The Cuamrman. No import or export tax to each country. 

Mr. Monnet. More than that. You must think of us in terms of 
the beginning of a United States of Europe. 

The Cuarrman. Wonderful. 

Mr. Monner. That is what we are and, therefore, what. we are 
doing is—what we have done and what we are actually doing every 
day, is—the establishment of a common market as if there were no 
France or no Germany or no other countries, for coal and steel. 

I mean, imagine that within your United States, if every State 
of the Union had retained sovereignty, and there was no Washington 
and Federal authority; there would be one Federal authority for 
coal and steel so that all matters of coal and steel would be dealt with 
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not according to the law of the separate States but according to a 
Federal law, ‘and that customs barriers, duties, and all discrimination 
of any kind would be abolished for these two basic commodities so 
that they would flow. 

DEALING WITH STRIKES 


Senator GreEN. Suppose there is a general strike. Could you deal 
with that? 

Mr. Monner. We certainly would have to play a part in it but 
we have no force if there is a strike. Let us take an example: For 
instance, if there is a strike in the coal mines of northern France, and 
if there are riots, we, this community, has no force to reestablish order. 
That is a matter for the French Government to do. 

Senator Green. What if it is an international strike? 

Mr. Monnet. In our work, and that is what I want to get to 
now, of course, we have meeting in Luxembourg with us regularly 
the heads of labor unions not of I but of the 6 nations. We say in this 
community if a strike of importance takes place, we have not the 
force to deal with it, if that is necessary, so the nations must deal with 
that themselves. But what is very important, we think—and you 
know that by experience yourself, that the workers listen to their own 
representatives. I do not think workers will listen to governments 
when it comes to a strike, or they will not listen to us, but they will 
listen to their representatives and, therefore, for the very purpose 
which you have in mind, of the point which you raise, we have ar- 
ranged, organized, in complete agreement with the 6 federations of 
steel and coal of those 6 nations, regular meetings, and we meet with 
the heads of the labor union of Germany, the labor union of coal and 
steel, not the others, the coal and steel labor unions; we meet with 
them not separately, but together, the heads of the labor unions of the 
6 nations, and discuss with them our problems as we go along so that 
they understand. If there should be such a crisis as the one that 
you mentioned there would be these people fully informed and aware 
of the reasons of our action and the conditions of our work, who could 
then themselves talk to the workers. We think that is the only 
way—at least the best way—of handling such a situation to which you 
refer. 

Mr. Sprerensurc. There is a second point which I think is very 
important, and that is the question of the consequences of the strike, 
if it has something of coal in it, it is a matter that affects us directly. 
So, although we cannot act against the strike itself, as Monsieur Mon- 
net points out, if there is, tomorrow, not enough coal in France be- 
cause of the strike then we have the powers to act and to take certain 
measures to insure that there is more coal from Germany going to 
France, for instance, in order to supply them; we can deal with the 
consequences of the strike. I think that is an important point. 

Mr. Monnet. I think it is very important, but I thought that the 
Senator was directing his question more especially to the strike itself, 
the labor unrest. 

Senator GREEN. Well, I knew one led to the other almost invariably. 

Mr. Monnet. Well, as Mr. Spierenburg says, we have the power in 
case there is a general shortage to do allocation, not between nations, 
but between needs. 
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POWERS OF THE COMMUNITY 


Senator Green. I was interested in the question mainly as a test 
of the sense of your power. 

Mr. Monner. I appreciate that. Our powers do not extend to 
t he—— 

Senator Futsrient. Police powers. 

Mr. Monner (continuing). Police powers, but I do not doubt that 
if there was such a strike, if it was a purely local small thing we would 
not. But if it were a general thing and of importance, “this High 
Authority would be brought in with the labor unions and the govern- 
ment, without any question. It could not be handled in any other way. 

I wish to stay on the powers because that is the point which I was 
discussing. The test, I think, of that delegation of power is whether 
the decisions that we take are carried out; that is the question of 
importance. We have had several cases which I would like to recite 
later to you, which I think are conclusive in showing that the deci- 
sions we take are effectively carried out. 

Please carry on, sir. 

Mr. Monnet. So that is the test, how the decisions taken by this 
higher authority are carried out by these various nations. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Monnet, do you employ the workers in the 
coal mines or the steel industry ? 

Mr. Monner. No; we are not operating. We are the executives in 
the same sense as the government. 

Senator Smiru. Are these government enterprises ? 

Mr. Monner. Not entirely. 

Senator Smiru. If they are not government enterprises, are they 
private enterprises ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. In France they are government enterprises or semi- 
government enterprises, but in Germany they are free enterprise; 
and so in Belgium and in Holland. In France the industry is nation- 
alized, and it is a semi-government enterprise. 


WAGES 


Senator Smiru. Do you negotiate on the question of wages? 

Mr. Monner. No. The subject of wages is a question between the 
employers and the workers without our interference. 

This is—to return to that point again, the test of an institution like 
this in the beginning is, whether the decision that we take)through 
the powers that have been delegated by the 6 nations are carried out 
by those 6 nations or whether these 6 nations, hav ing delegated their 
powers, refuse to carry out the decisions that we take. I mean, that 
is the test. 

SERIES OF DECISIONS MADE 


Well, we have taken a series of decisions that affect the six nations. 
When we established the coal market, which meant eliminating all 
the barriers between the 6 nations, discrimination, double prices, and 
when we have established the steel market the Ist of May, that meant 
eliminating all customs, and a determination of a general line of policy, 
and whether the market was to be free or prices were to be fixed. 

We have taken decisions eliminating a great many discriminations 
and distortions in the rates of the railroad transportation of coal and 
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steel; we have taken decisions as to whether the governments should 
or should not continue certain subsidies that they were giving to cer- 
tain parts of the populations, where a population was receiving coal 
at a cheaper rate than they should have, and so on; we have taken all 
these decisions that affect in many cases France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium. We have had. no case in which our decisions have been 
challenged, and the governments have carried them out. 

Senator Green. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Monner. Yes; surely. 

Senator Green. You say you have done away with a great many of 
these discriminations. Are there still some ? 

Mr. Monner. Yes; there are. 

Senator Green. Is it in your power to do away with those ? 

Mr. Monner. Certainly, it is within our power to eliminate them 
as we think well to do. 

Senator Green. You have the power to do so, and you use certain 
tact in putting them into effect. I say, you have the power to do so, 
but you are using a certain diplomacy in using that power. 

Mr. Monnet. We have the power. 

Senator GREEN. Is there any agreement whereby you have to treat 
them all alike and have to do away with discrimination ? 

Mr. Monnet. No; it is our judgment that we bring to bear on the 
subject and deal with ‘the various things as we think they should be 
dealt with, taking cognizance of the facts, of the particular difficulty 
in one country or another, and always making it very clear, as we have, 
if we do not eliminate it completely on the first day, it will have to 
be reviewed in 2 months or 3 months or 6 months, and finally completely 
eliminated. 

The Cuarmman. May I interrupt there? You say you have the 
power. I am very much interested in where that power is lodged. 
You have an assembly, and you have what we might call the constitu- 
tion of the new government, which would be the treaty. 

Mr. Monner. That is right. 

The CuamrMan. That undoubtedly delegates to the assembly certain 
power; and are you the executive branch of the new government? 

Mr. Monner. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, following Senator Green’s line of thought, 
you have certain other things that you think should be muna 
that by virtue of what you “might call the legislation of the siti 
bly or is it by virtue of the fundamental law itself that you—— 

‘Mr. Monnet. By virtue of the fundamental law itself. 


FUNCTION OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The Cuairman. Then what is the function of the assembly ? 

Mr. Monner. They can dismiss us, that is their essential power. The 
assembly can dismiss us; that is their essential power, and their power 
is greater than dismissing us, as I have tried to explain. We keep the 

assembly, and, as you have here we also have the committees for the 
various parts of our activities, in constant touch with our activities. 
These committees are composed of members of parliaments of those 
six nations. After we make a decision, we publish a decision in an 
official journal like your Congressional Record, and then it is an 
order, and the six nations must carry it out. 
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This 1s quite revolutionary in Europe to think that the six nations 
must carry out what we write in a little newspaper. 

Senator Smirn. How do you make a decision, by the vote of the 
commission ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. By a majority vote of the High Authority. 

Senator Fu.sricnt. Are there three of you? 

Mr. Monner. No; we are nine, and by a majority vote. 

I want to make two points: I want to complete what I began to 

say about the power, and how the decision of the Authority is ex- 

ecuted, and the second point I would like to make is the method that 
is being used by us and by the community before any decision is 
reached by us, and applied by the 6 nations. 

To complete what I said about the decisions and the way decisions 
are carried out, I want to cite to you two examples which are out- 
standing in the series of decisions we took. There was one question 
regarding taxes. I do not go into the details of the problem, I do not 
think it is nec essary—it is a rather complicated problem—but when 
we opened or established the steel market, it meant that steel could 
move freely now. 

The CHairman. To 6 nations. 


EXECUTION OF COMMUNITY'S DECISION IN GERMANY 


Mr. Monnet. Six nations, just as if they were one nation; but the 
various fiscal systems naturally remained what they are. We have 
no power over them. 

Now, the German steel industry took a certain view on what should 

happen about taxes on that occasion, and they were convinced that 
certain things should be done. The steel interests in Germany are 
naturally very important and very strong, and there was a convic- 
tion expressed by them, which was endor sed by the labor unions of 
Germany and by the press in general, and by the Bundestag itself. 
In fact, before we took our decision finally the Bundestag had given 
to the German Government powers to act, to counteract what we 
could decide if it should be decided against their view. 

Well, the High Authority took its decision by vote, as I am telling 
you, which was in disagreement with the views of the German Gov- 
ernment. So we took our decision, and the German Government the 
next day—I think, when the history of Europe is written, it may well 
be one of the important things to point to, the German Government 
the next day published a communique saying that they had taken 
cognizance that the High Authority had decided this matter against 
the views expressed by all of the German interests, but they consid- 
ered that the interest of Europe transcended any view that any na- 
tion could take, and though they had the power to act by vote of the 
Bundestag, they would do nothing except to be in complete agree- 
ment with the High Authority. 

The Cuamman. What did the Bundestag do? 

Mr. Monnet. Well, the Bundestag had given power to the German 
Government to act in a certain way. 

The Cuarrman. Did it act that way? 

Mr. Monner. But the Government announced that they would not 
use this power, but would act only in full agreement with the common 
authority whose opinion they well knew, because we had published our 
decision. 
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Senator GREEN. That is very far reaching. 
Mr. Monnet. Very far reaching. 


EXECUTION OF COMMUNITY’S DECISION IN FRANCE 


Now, the French Government took a decision—the Government it- 
self this time—took a decision concerning scrap—never mind the 
details of the problem, but the French Government took a decision 
which they published ; they had a decree of government, and they pub- 
lished it in the French official journal which, in France, was accord- 
ing to administrative law. 

Well, we thought that this order by the French Government. was 
contrary to what we think the treaty obligates the governments to 
do, so we told the Franch Government that it was so and to please 
withdraw their decree, and they are doing it without argument. 

I want to say this, Senator, and I think I am not exaggerating, 
that today and under present conditions and also for reasons which 
I want to explain as to the methods we have used which, in fact, are 
provided for in the treaty, no government of those six nations will 
or can stand up against the authority of the views and the decisions 
that the higher authority takes on matters of this community. If they 
do not agree they go to the court. 

I think if this can be made to stick and develop then we have estab- 
lished law and order in Europe: we have revolutionized the situation 
in Europe. What I am describing to you is what is happening. 


HIGH AUTHORITY ’s POWER OF TAXATION 


I will tell you another thing as to the powers before I get to the 
method, which is very important. The treaty provides that the High 
Authority has the power of taxation, within limits, but with a power 
of taxation over the coal and steel production of the six nations, so as 
to insure that administrative expenses and all the expenditures of 
the assembly and of the court are not dependent on Government sub- 
sidy or payment, so that they are entirely independent, on one hand, 
and also that this high authority can build up out of this tax a 
fund enabling it to establish a credit on which it can eventually 
borrow to help and assist in the investment and development of pro- 
duction in this situation. 

So we were established and began our work in Luxembourg on the 
10th of August of last year, and we soon decided that we would levy 
that tax. 

Now, you appreciate what that means, to levy a tax on 6 nations, 
on all the producers of 6 nations—that is something again that has 
never happened before, you see, so we decided that we would levy 
the tax first, because we had to get our own funds, and also because 
we wanted to establish credit of this community for the purpose of 
future borrowing, and to help the investment and development of 
the production which is very much needed. So we decided that we 
would tax all the production of this community up to a little less 
than 1 percent. 

We informed the producers of the community that they would 
have to send us each month a statement on which they indicate their 
output of the month, and that they would have to send a check to a 
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bank—we named 4 banks in each country—representing 1 percent of 
their output, and that was all. That has happened now for the last 
few months, and every month the checks come in, the money is paid. 
There has been no complaint, and there has been no difficulty or trouble, 
because the work has been done in that simple manner, but this tax is 
paid by the producers of coal and steel of all the 6 nations quite 
regularly into the 4 banks that we have designated in each of the 
6 countries. 
METHOD IN REACHING DECISIONS 


Now I refer to the methods which are very important, we think. We 
provided in the treaty and we have even enlarged the practice now, 
that no decision, to be valid, and in good standing before the court, 
can be taken by this High Authority, and applied to the 6 nations 
unless we, the High Authori ity, have discussed this proposed decision 
with, first, the Council of Ministers which is composed of 1 responsible 
minister of each of the 6 nations, with an advisory economic council 
whieh is composed one-third of labor of the 6 nations, one-third of 
producers, and one-third of users; we have ourselves added to that and 
have discussed the matter with the special committee dealing with this 
question. 

Senator Futsricur. Do you mean the Committee of the Assembly ? 

Mr. Monner. Of the Assembly. Understand, the responsibility to 
decide is ours; we decide. It does not matter which way the Council 
view goes, we decide. We are responsible, and we have the power to 
decide. But before we take that decision, and that goes for all con- 
sultation, before we take that decision, we call a meeting of the 6 
ministers of those 6 nations, responsible ministers belonging to the 
government, and we go before them and we say in connection with 
that tax matter or the establishment of the steel market, whatever 
decisions we want to take. We go before the Council of Ministers, and 
we say, “This is what decision we intend to take, and those are our 
reasons. What have you got to say?” 

Now, they have their own troubles, their own national difficulties. 
Well, they express them. But the decision which we propose to take 
we must take from the point of view of the best common good of the 
six nations, | want you to realize that, because it is really fundamental 
to this whole process. We present our proposed decision, in our case 
not from a national point of view—we do not say Germany this, France 
that, and Holland and what not, no. We say that we think that the 
community, for instance, in the matter of steel, will be best served if the 
market is e wntirely free, and no prices fixed, which is the first time, by 
the way, in 25 years that this has taken place. 

We yt take a decision except in the perspective of the community 
as a whole. So we put that before the council, and the Council of 
Ministers expresses their national views. In that process it is very 
difficult for 1 nation or 1 minister of 1 nation to stand against the 
case that we make and, particularly, if we make it in good faith, and, 
of course, we are making it in good faith. But we have the power 
and they know it, too, of deciding finally, so that brings those nations 
gradually but necessarily to discuss the problem not from their own 
national point of view but from the point of view of the community 
itself. Then we go before this meeting of these 50 or 60 members who 
ere among the most important industrialists of steel in Europe or coal 
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producers; they are the labor leaders of the 6 nations of coal and steel 
and they are the main users, and we go through the same process; there 
again we go through the process of discussion. 

“When we have finished with that process, we take our decision, but 
by the time we take our decision—and sometimes it happens that a 
good remark, a good observation, brings us, as it should, to make some 
changes in our views and in our dispositions. But by the time we are 
through, all the various elements of the six nations, their government 
and labor and industry have understood the problem, have had to dis- 
cuss it with us and we with them, from the point of view of the 
community, and the decision comes then quite naturally, you see, quite 
naturally. 

Now, we go to this meeting of this assembly of members from all 
these nations and we have then to do it retrospectively this time, and to 
present a report of what we have done, why we have done it, and so 
forth, and answer all questions, and so forth. 


CHANGING HABITS 


Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Monnet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Has any nation, as a result of such a decision, been 
called upon to make any sacrifice ? 

Mr. Monnet. Everybody, sir, thinks that they are making sacrifices 
when they have to change habits. 

Senator Green. But I mean any special sacrifice as distinguished 
from—— 

Mr. Monnet. My view is that there is in this no sacrifice. This 
establishment of this common market is good for all, and that once you 
have instead of the French steelmakers, for instance, or the German 
steelmakers having—— 

Senator Green. I me: in, has any decision gone particularly hard on 
any 1 of the ms ni nations ! 

Mr. Monn -I would not say that. 

Senator Ges FEN. In fact; I do not mean in principle. 

Mr. Monnet. No; I would not say that, I would not say that. If 
you ask some of them they will say, “Yes,” but when you come down 
to it, it isa change of habits. 

Senator Funpricnt. You said one of them took an appeal. If he 
took an appeal he must have thought he was making some sacrifice ; he 
must have thought so or he would not do so. 

Mr. Spierensore. I think you ought to tell them about the German 
situation ; the elimination of double pricing means a sacrifice. 

Mr. Monnet. Is it a sacrifice? 

Mr. Sprerensura. It costs money. 

Mr. Monnet. Sure; it is a change. 

One thing my friend reminds me of is that discrimination of trans- 
port rates has been eliminated. In that process the German Bunde- 
stag has less revenue than it had. Now, will it have less revenue than 
if had in the course of a year or 2 or 3 years when the traffic grows? 

I do not think so my self, but still for the moment if you will take 
tlhe books you can claim that they have lost something. 

Senator Green. So that in the existence of the organization, I sup- 
pose, we should try to avoid them as far as possible because a young 
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organization is called upon to bear this special burden, and, if so, is 
apt to break up the union. 

Mr. Monner. Well, that is where our judgment comes in, you see. 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Monner. That is where our judgment comes in. 

For instance, I give you certain cases for you to judge. In Ger- 
many the Government had, prior to our existence, given certain coal 
subsidies—I think we canceled that; didn’t we, over a period !—it is 
diminishing progressively. 

The French had given subsidies to manufacturers, coal used for 
certain manufacturing. We cut it by half, and it is to be canceled over 
a period. 

But, for instance, there were some subsidies given to the fishermen 
of the North Sea in Germany. Well, we thought that under present 
conditions and circumstances it would be a hardship to these people 
to change; so, we did not change it, you see. So, we have to weigh 
and decide what is good for the ‘final prompt creation of this common 
market without any subsidy whatsoever, and what steps, what ad- 
justments, are justified in some cases as we move forward. 


JURISDICTION OF COMMUNITY 


The CHarrmMan. Have you any extraterritorial jurisdiction now? 
Suppose a country like Norway or Sweden wanted steel or coal, and 
they do not belong to your community. 

Mr. Monnet. No. But you see, Mr. Senator, we do not interfere in 
the maintaining of trade. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Mr. Monnet. On the contrary, we free the trade, so the sales are 
made by the producers themselves. We do not intervene in that at 
all. We only intervene in prices, if we think that the general situa- 
tion of the community requires it, but I come back to this question of 
steel, for instance: For 25 years in Europe—for more than that— 
prices have been fixed either by governments or by cartels. At no 
time has there been freedom of prices of steel. 

Now, we discussed this matter and we decided that we should free 
the price of steel because—realize this—that in the treaty the whole 
philosophy of the treaty is the establishment of competition. This 
treaty contains the first antitrust law of Europe. There has not been 
any before, and there are two articles which I wish to direct your 
attention to; and, if I may, we will send you the treaty in English, 
und we will point to tp of the main features in it, which would be 
of interest to you to look : 

Well, we decided that steel would be free ; so, we freed prices, leaving 
to every manufacturer to fix his own pr ice. 

The Cuarrman. But he cannot discriminate. 

Mr. Monnet. He cannot discriminate. He must publish his price, 
and if he wants to change it he has got to publish another, and he can- 
not discriminate. Double prices are forbidden, and we have the 
power, which we have not exercised so far, but we will if necessary— 
we have the power to impose penalties on the producers if they con- 
travene the orders that we take according to the treaty, and it can 
be appealed before the court. But, if it comes before the judge and 
he so determines, they must pay. 
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COMPETITION 


Senator Futsrieut. May I ask you a question on the point of com- 
petition ? 

Mr. Monnet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futprieur. Suppose a certain producer is threatened with 
bankruptcy, and he cannot compete. Does he have any relief at all? 

Mr. Monnet. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieut. What do you do? 

Mr. Monnet. There is one thing in the treaty W hieh probably is the 
first time that it has been introduced in the economic lite of nations 
f our nations. anvway. We have out of the funds that we accumulate 
hrough this collection of taxes the right to advance money to a pro- 
ducer finding himself, as a result of the establishment of the common 
market and of the elimination of the barriers behind which bad pro- 
ducers have been maintained in the past—finding that he cannot stand 
competition, then he can obtain from us, in advance, money to either 
modernize his plant or even establish a new industry. 

Senator Funsrientr. Converted. 

Mr. Monner. Converted, and also during that time we can give 
special allocation to the workers until they have been replaced. 


‘ 
t 
‘ 


MODERNIZATION OF PRODUCTION 


Senator Futsrieaur. Will you have enough money to finance this 
modernization ¢ 

Mr. Monner. Well, we have not enough money to finance that mod- 
ernization in capital, because the revenues that will be left with us 
after we have paid our expenses out of the taxes that we collect is 
not a very large sum; but it is a sum that would clearly represent 
about 50 or so million dollars, which is the basis for capitalization. 

Senator Futsrieut. Do you have the power to levy a tax for the 
purpose of servicing a loan which may be advanced 
authority ? 

Mr. Monner. That is that tax that we are levying. 

Senator Fu.sricur. Do you mean to service an external loan? 

Mr. Monner. Yes; that tax. The money that we receive as a result 
of that tax can be—and it is said specifically in the treaty is intended 
or can be—used for servicing a loan, borrowing that we would make. 

Senator Futsrieur. Do you anticipate any need for any such 
financing ? 


to you as an 


PRODUCTION OF COMMUNITY 


Mr. Monner. Let me give you some figures. This community is 
not the producer. ‘The producers are responsible for production; we 
are the Government entrusted with the general wood. but not the pro- 
duction—but this community produces at the moment around 40 mil 
lion tons or so of steel, and 225 million tons of coal. 

Now studies have been made, and I do not want to take you through 
all the details—but we think that within the next 5 years or so this 
community, to meet the needs of Europe and also maintaining its 
export, should produce about 50 million tons a year of steel; and 
we have, in the matter of coal and coking coal, a special problem. We 
have the resources, but since 1946 and 1947 this community has con- 
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stantly imported the balance of its requirements in coking coal from 
this country; so much so that in 5 years they have imported more 
than $2 billion of coking coal from the United States, and in the total 
deficit of dollars between this country and Europe this import of coal 
over the last few years has represented about 20 percent of the total 
deficit. 

Now, we think that one of our major urgent problems is to modern- 
ize such mines as can produce small coking coal, to develop the cok- 
ing ovens—do you say “coke oven” ?—so that within the next 4 years 
or so we could produce out of European resources enough so as to 
eliminate this deficit in dollars and have enough out of the resources 
which we possess to meet this growing production of steel in Europe. 

Now that, in answer to your question, sir, necessarily requires cer- 
tain investments which should in the case of coal enable us, if we 

can carry them out, to achieve in the 4 or 5 years this objective. 

Now, one thing which I want to call your attention to in connection 
with the general production of our part of the world is the compara- 
tive figures of the production in Europe, in the United States, and in 
several nations. 

When you look at what Europe did produce before the war, and 
what it produce es today, what you did and what you do today, and the 
Soviet Union before and today, you get figures that show that there 
has been a very large increase in Russia. You know as well as I do, 
better than I do, of the large increase in this country. But in Europe, 
owing to circumstances which we all know, unfortunately, it has 
remained static. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Now, if there is to be the development of Western Europe, and if 
there is to be a basic fundamental condition for defense, this basic 
industry must be modernized and increased. There is all the capacity, 
knowledge, intelligence, and resources, and this development of 
production is essential not only for the purpose of eliminating the 
dollar deficit I was talking about, but also to establish the proper ‘basis 
for this development of Western Europe in relation to Russia, which 
is absolutely fundamental if we are to maintain Europe on a standard 
and have it play a greater part in the world than it has, and it can, and 
must have. 

COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Senator Smiru. Have you had increasing production since the 
Authority has been functioning ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. Oh, yes. There has been—I will give you some 
figures, but I can leave this little book with you. It is a report that 
we made on the situation of this community to our assembly in 
January. It may be of use. I would like to leave it here with you. 

The community produced in 1913, 25 million tons of steel; the 
United States produced in 1913, 31 million tons of steel; Great Britain 
9 million, and nails alone 4 million. 


Now, when we get to 1929, the community, our community, went 
from 25 to 35, Great Britain from 7 to 9, the United States from 
31 to 57, and Russia remained at 4. 

But when you go to 1948, our community went from 25 million in 
1913 and 35 million in 1929, it went down to 22; but Russia went up 
to 18, and United States went up to 80. 
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Now, in 1952 we have picked up. We are at 41 million tons, but 
Russia alone is at 35. Do not forget that we export, and Russia does 
not, so that the consumption of Russia from those figures, I must say 
[ am surprised myself, is greater than I thought it was in relation to us. 

Now, the United States I need not say. It went up to a hundred 
million; but that gives you the relation. 

We will leave this little book with you, Mr. Chairman, which will 
give you the figures, and also give you a recital of our position. It 
is the report we made to our assembly in January last. We might 
send you a series of reports if you would like to have them. (The 
report referred to above is in the files of the committee. ) 


ULTIMATE HOPES 


Senator Green. Has there been success so far with coal and steel 


such as to oceasion a move for adding other commodities ? 

Mr. Monnet. Senator, there we come to, if I may say so, to what 
your chairman said, to let my spirit peak, you see, to the real spirit 
of the whole business. 

Senator Green. I know, the ultimate hopes. I wondered if they 
went so far. 

The CuarrMan. Political hopes. 

Mr. M INNET. Yes: United States of Europe. 

I think you should realize, at least we believe, in what is the almost 
inexorable development of this system, the principles, institutions 
toward a United States of Europ ; 

Senator Green. I] hope so. 

Mr. Monnet. I think with that we are very much closer to ichiey 
ing if not a complete United States of Europe, a greater part of it 


] ] 
than the ave) ive people 1 MLLIZe 


¥ ul know I find that it is als VS sO diffieult it Is ilways for me 

anyway—to see what is under my eyes rather than what I imagine 
in my head, and I would like to point to youn—— 

Senator Green. I did not know whether vou have been encouraging 


any definite movement in that direction. 


Mr. Monner. Very decidedly. You must realize there are two 
things that are now happet ing effectively based and springing defi- 
nitely from this verv institution and these very principles and actions, 
and one is this European army which you have heard so much about, 
and the other one 1} what is call Ll the p litical ifho Vy. 


FIRST DRAFT OF A EUROPEAN CONSTITUTION 


The assembly of this community last September was asked by the 
cvovernments of the SIX nations to work up the first draft of a cor sti- 
tution for Europe, including a common parliament and a political 
authority. 

The CuatrrMan. Who asked that ? 

Mr. Monner. The 6 governments which are — Germanv. Bel- 
oe Italy, and Luxembourg. They as! 1d Dit sintaells of 
ours, which I have described to you, which is the assembly of this 
common coal and steel community, to work out a draft treaty for a 
constitution and a common parfiament. 

This is what happened. This assembly got to work, formed com- 
mittees and produced a draft treaty and, again, I commend to your 
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attention that draft treaty. It has been published, it has been ap- 
proved by this assembly. It is now being subjected or being sub- 
mitted to the 6 governments for discussion and approval, and if they 
do approve, for presentation to their 6 parliaments for ratification. 

The Cuamrman. Would that be a confederacy ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. It would be a federation. 

The Cuairman. Yes. 

Mr. Monnet. What it would be is simple: It would be the decision 
that the 6 nations are going to hold in the 6 nations elections for a 
common parliament, under universal suffrage, so that the same day in 
Belgium, Holland, France, and Germany, the people themselves would 
vote for members standing for the same parliament. 

Senator SmirnH. You mean West Germany, I presume. 

Mr. Monnet. Yes, West Germany, standing for the same parlia- 
ment; but that parliament would have jurisdiction—that will be the 
authority to which this coal and steel and the army would be respon- 
sible to, you see. 

In other words—this house has begun with a first floor of the coal 
and steel community, and then came the army in the present treaty, 
and now comes, as the first roof of this first house, a parliament elected 
by the people, who elect an executive, who would then be responsible 
for this coal and steel, and the army. 

Now, you may not realize how far that has gone. But when I tell 
you that on the 12th of June next there will be in Rome a meeting at 
which probably the ministers of foreign affairs of those six nations 
will be present—— 

The CuHarrman. Do you mean a year from now? 

Mr. Monnet. No, next week, next June. 

Senator Green. You mean this June. 

Mr. Monner. This June, next week; and you will see that Mr. 
Adenauer and others will go to Rome and will be charged with saying 
what changes, if any, they want made to that draft treaty which has 
been worked out by that assembly. 

Now, a date has been made for them to report at a meeting fixed in 
July to try, if not finish, at least to advance this business to completion 
so that a treaty can be finished in the course of the next 2 months 
for presentation to the governments. 


EUROPEAN ARMY 


Now, I suggest that that action is not only important but that 
it is essential also because it will, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
my friends and of all of us who have worked on this European effort, 
facilitate greatly the vote by the national parliaments of the European 
army, because you must realize that many people ask themselves this 
question: What is the civilian authority that is going to be above this 
Kuropean army? Who are those generals going to be responsible to? 

Many people ask themselves that question and, in fact, the Socialist 
Party in France, on whose vote so far as France is concerned, this 
whole thing to a great extent depends, has been asking that question 
from the first day and, I believe, there I give you my own personal 
opinion, that the European army has not been helped by making the 
army or some of the public explanations that have been given, appear 
as an entity by itself. 
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There can be no European army if there is no Europe, you see, and 
when we were negotiating the Schuman plan for this coal and steel 
community, always we laid the ac cent on Kurope, and if ratification 
has been given so overwhelmingly for this coal and steel treaty, it is 
not because of coal and steel, but ‘a ‘cause of the hope that it h: id in the 
future, because the people in Europe want to change. They know 
well we would not 


TOTAL INVESTMENT IN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY 


Senator Furprigur. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one or two 


questions before we leave that point? Could you give us an esti- 
mate of what the total investment in the coal and steel industry is In 
your community? Is there a rough estimate / 


Mr. Monner. What it is or what it should be? 

Senator Futsrigur. What it is presently. 

Mr. Monner. You mean at the moment 4 

Senator Funsriegnr. Yes. Isthere such a figure? 

Mr. Monner. Yes. You see at the moment each nation naturally 
carries on its own investinent separate; under this new system there 
will be 

Senator Funsricur. The reason I asked for the size of this com- 
munity, was in connection with your comments on the modernization 
you anticipate, which woulk | cover around 4 years. I was wondering 


whether or not you feel this community is strong enough to support 
a loan which would assist in the financing of the improvement in 
production that you mentioned. Could you give an idea of the 


magnitude of such a thing ¢ 

Mr. Monner. We think—I hesitate in naming exact figures, be- 
cause, you understand 

Senator Futsrianr. No, generally. 

Mr. Monnet. But generally to achieve the result that I was men- 
tioning, in the matter of coal to eliminate this dollar deficit between 
the United States and Europe over the next 4 years, and to modernize 
the coal production and increase the production of coking coal to the 
point where it can meet the needs o rf the coal and steel industries, 
we think it is in the neighborhood of about a billion and a quarter 
dollars for the six nations; maybe it etl be a billion and a half, 
T cannot say definitely, but it is within those figures for coal. 

Senator Smiru. Is that what the investment is now ? 

Senator Futsricut. No. 

Mr. Monnet. That is what it should be in the next 4 years. 

Senator Fursricur. That is what the increase should be for the 
modernization of the coal indust ry. 

Mr. Monner. And to increase the production of coking coal so that 
the needs of the growing steel industry are satisfied. 


ELIMINATING DEFICIT 


Senator Futsrient. You said over the last 8 or 10 years there has 
been a deficit roughly of $2 billion. 

Mr. Monnet. Of coal imports. 

Senator Futsricut. The next figure I wanted was your estimate 
of how much added investment it would take to enable you to eliminate 
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that deficit, and how much of that you would have to have from ex- 


ternal sources: that is what I want for the record to show. 
Mr. Monner. To eliminate, as I said to you, during the last 4 or 5 
yeal the figures are in this book—the deficit resulting from the eoal 


imports from this country, mainly coking coal, represented about 
$2 billion. 

Senator Futprieut. Yes. 

Mr. Monner. To eliminate the deficit in the next few years we think 
that investments covering 4 years, for a total of between a billion 
and a quarter and a billion and a half dollars would do that, out of 
which part should be financed out of the prices themselves by the 
manufacturers, part by coming from issues on the markets of Europe, 
and another part, of course, is uncertain as to where and how we are 
going to find it. 

Senator F'utpricutr. What is your estimate of the uncertain element 
there? What would you estimate its magnitude to be 4 

Mr. Monner. I would say about one-third. 


PROCEDURE 


The Cuamman. Mr. Monnet, I understand you have a Juncheon 
engagement. I wish you could join us for lunch, but I understand 
you are scheduled to lunch with your Ambassador and some others. 
What time is that? 

Senator Green. Half past twelve. 

The Cnatrman. I feel we should hear the other two gentlemen, and 
I do not know just how to arrange this schedule. I would like to hear 
from Mr. Frenz Etzel and Mr. Dirk Spierenb Meanwhile, the 
ruished Congressman from Pennsylvania wants to ask a question 
of you. You may proceed. 


urg, 


qistil 


STATUS OF EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fuvron. I want to thank Mr. Monnet for as good a statement 
as I have heard in my years in Congress, and I am glad to hear about 
the progress of the comepanity. 

Of course, to an American I would like to know, as I represent the 
city of Pittsburgh, have the s ealacare, under your management, been 
making money ¢ Are they solvent; is the coal and steel industry 
thriving ¢ 

Mr. Monner. Mr. Congressman, when we were negotiating the 
treaty for over a year all the industry was against it, and especially 
in France there was the greatest effort to prevent it succeeding and 
being ratified to the last minute. - 

Today all this industry not only is cooperating and not only is for 
it, but in a meeting recently the very people who fought against it and 
attacked us arose and said, “We think that system should apply to all 
the production of Europe.” 

The reason for it is a very simple one, and I just have explained 
purposely the method whic h is used for discussing our decisions be- 
fore they are taken, and through that process the people are begin- 
ning to see something which they had never seen before, namely, 
Kurope and a big market. Until then they only saw their national 
markets, the protection that it gave them, and they were afraid of 
changes. 
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Mr. Futron. Yes, but are you operating at a profit ? 

Mr. Monnet. We are not operating, you understand. Every man- 
ufacturer—— 

Mr. Fuuvon. I meant is the industry operating at a profit under 
this arrangement in Europe? 

Mr. Monnet. Well, you understand we have established the mar- 
ket on the Ist of May, but the expression of opinion of the manufac- 
turers is that they think the same system should apply to all the 
other products and that seems to be a pretty good indication of what 
they anticipate the result will be. But, you see, there is one thing 
which is natural to you which is new there, and that is a large market. 
You have 150 million. The United States would not be what it is if 
you had little markets as big as the States and each limited with 
protection. What makes your great production? What makes your 
capacity to specialize’ What makes it is the fact that when a product 
1s good you can Mant facture it in large scale, and it is a large market. 

Now, you can explain it to people, they do not see it. But when it 
is, and when they came face to face with it, the manufacturers see 
it, the workers see it, and it changes their approach and, therefore, 
my answer to you today is that we have the support—not we, but 
Europe has the support—of those very producers who were against 
it before they could see what this was made to create, but which you 
could not make them see until it had been created. 


PITTSBURGH PROGRAM OF DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Futron. Thank you. Could I close by saying that your figure 
of a billion and a quarter to a billion and a half dollars is almost 
exactly the same figure of modernization which our city of Pitts- 
burgh is using for its 4-year program of development. 

Mr. Monner. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Erzen. How large is your production ? 

Mr. Fuuron. In the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., we feel there that 
we are probably as big as Illinois; I will put it that way. 

The CHarrman. Now, you have got your luncheon at 12:30. I 
suggest, if it is agreeable, that we hear from Mr. Franz Etzel for 5 
minutes, and then from Mr. Dirk Spierenburg for 5 or 10 minutes, 
so that you can get to your luncheon. 

I will ask Senator Smith to come up and take the chair, as I have to 
deliver a speech downtown. 


PUBLISHING THE RECORD 


Senator Futsricur. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if there is anything 
in this report that should not be published ? So far as I can see, there 
Is hot. 

Mr. Monner. What I have said to this committee? 

Senator Futsrigur. What you have said to this committee. 

Mr. Monnet. No. 

Senator Smirn. I agree with Senator Fulbright that it ought to be 
made available. 

Mr. Monnet. Do you see anything that I said that could not be 
said ? 

Senator Fursricur. To the public. 
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Mr. Sprerensure. We are an open house; we have no closed doors. 

Senator Futsrienr. All I think is that this story Mr. Monnet told 
should be made available to the press and to the public generally, if it 
is agreeable to the committee. J] am sorry the press did not hear it. I 
think it is very good. 

Senator Green. The only thing is there might be something of what 
your prospects for the future are. I do not know whether you object 
to that or not. 

Mr. Monner. That is the part which I am most pleased that you 
shall give out. 

The Cuamman. I want to personally express my great apprecia- 
tion for your coming. Since I had this previous appointment I must 
leave now. Senator Smith, would you please carry on. Thank you 
very much. 

PREVIOUS VISIT WITH MR. MONNET 


Senator Smrru (presiding). For the record, before we continue, 
I just want to say a word, I had the great pleasure personally of 
meeting Mr. Monnet in France a couple of years ago, and I think 
Senator Hickenlooper was with me, when we had the privilege of 
having dinner at Mr. Monnet’s ranch near Paris. I say “ranch,” 
which is an expression—— 

Mr. Monnet. I would like it to be a ranch. 

Senator Smiru. At your ranch near Versailles, and it was a great 
occasion, because at that time Mr. Monnet was expressing some of 
the hopes and predictions of what might happen out of this great 
conception. I will say, Mr. Monnet, that I am thrilled with your 
story, and I am glad that we can get a transcript of your remarks 
edited and given publicity, because I think it is the most promising 
thing in the European picture today. If I understand it rightly, it 
has answered a good many questions that have been going through 
my mind as to how we are going to work with the European Defense 
Community which you are indicating now will be, in a sense, merged 
with the coal and steel. 

Mr. Monner. And with the political authority emerging from the 
parliament elected by universal suffrage. 

Senator Smirn. Yes, that strikes me as a most interesting develop- 
ment, 

ELECTION OF PARLIAMENT OF THE AUTHORITY 


[ did want to ask you just one or two questions, if I may. How is 
this Parliament of the Authority chosen? Is it appointed by the other 
par liaments ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. Elected by the parliaments; each—— 

Senator Smrrx. Elected by the parliaments. That particular par- 
liament of the Authority then selects the executive. Then, do they 
select the executive ? 

Mr. Monnet. No, we are elected by the governments. 

Senator Smirx. Then are you elected by your respective govern- 
ernments 4 

Mr. Monnet. No, The six governments vote on the names which 
have been proposed. 
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Senator Smiru. On the whole; then you do not represent France, 
do you? 

Mr. Monnet. No. 

Senator SmirH. The six governments vote. 

Mr. Monnet. Our nomination, as it were, our election, comes from 
the six governments, and our responsibility is to the community as a 
whole, not to the government. 

Senator Funpricnt. Does this assembly not elect you? It has the 
power to dismiss you. 

Mr. Monnet. It has the power to dismiss us, but it does not elect us. 
But under the new political constitution which I was referring to, then 
it would be the parliament elected by the people who would elect the 
executive, and that executive would serve the merged steel and coal 
community and the army. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PENALTIES 


Mr. Fuuron. How do you enforce your penalties that you speak of? 
May I ask that, Senator Smith? 

Senator Smairn. Yes. 

Mr. Monnet. We order them, and under the treaty the courts, the 
national courts, must enforce them. 

Mr. Fuuron. I see. 

Senator Smirn. I suppose the old cartel system which may have 
existed in this steel industry—— 

Mr. Monnet. May have existed-——— 

Senator Smitu. Is now in the ice box? 

Mr. Monnet. It is on its way to the—not the ice box—the ashecan. 

Senator Smirn. The ashean. You are not even going to keep it in 
cold storage. 

Mr. Monnet. No. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Etzel, would you like to add something to the 
statement by Mr. Monnet in the brief time we have left this morning? 


ENVISIONING POLITICAL UNITY IN EUROPE 


Mr. Erzen. As you like. I want to thank you for the opportunity 
Thavetospeak here. Before entering the High Authority, I have been 
a member of parliament myself; | have been the president of a com- 
mittee for economic affairs, and I am very much interested in the 
methods you use here, SO ] hope to find a pearl myself. 

As regards the problems themselves, I think Mr. Monnet in a broad 
way has given you much information, and I do not want to repeat. 
But I would like to add one remark which might enable us to see the 
whole thing in an economic aspect. 

As Mr. Monnet pointed out, our community is a means of arriving 
at a Federal United States of Europe. This economic Federal Europe 
is a necessity just to stand competition as regards Russia and the 
satellites. 

Senator Smitu. Might I ask just this question there, does Mr. Etzel 
feel not only an economic federation but also a political federation 
of Europe is in front of us? 
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Mr. Erzex. I think this political unity is a necessity too, and, as 
Mr. Monnet pointed out, it 1s the people who elect, and thus we have 
got the sovereignty from the people themselves, and this political unity 
wouk | give more vivid expression to the economic hopes that we have. 

We want to be a Federal Europe the same as the United States has 
a federal system, and Germany has a federal system, too; individual 
states transfer sovereignty to our organization, and this has taken 
place in the field of basic industry. 

Sovereignty as regards the economic aspect—that is what it is, not 
police power. But when by a direct election by the people this 
sovereignty comes from the people itself and not by some way of 
indirect electing, I think the whole thing is changed, and is a stronger 
expression. We can talk to the individual; the individual has got 
the right and the possibility to vote, and the advantage is much wider 
than we have today. That is why I think that the methods we have 
adopted now in our negotiations in Rome and at The Hague have 
oreat possibilities for consolidating our pre sent position. 

But I would like to come back to the economic side of the prob lem 
with which I started. 1 would like to say one word : tbout the Berlin 
situation, and being a German this is a question that interests me 
most. I would like to say that Berlin is some sort of a shop window 
in the East, a shop w aie yw behind the Iron Curtain, and the problem 
is that there is more to be seen in this shop window of the East than 
there is to be seen in any other shop window of the East. But how 
is the situation in reality ? 


COMPARING THE COMMUNITY, THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


If we compare our community with the United States, we come to 
the following results: I would like to give you some figures, and I 
take as a basis an index of comparison of 100 for the United States, 
\s regards the extent of the territory, the American territory is 100, 


but the European territory is only 12; our A ange employment 
fisure is 112. We have enough coal to last us for 1,000 vears. The 
comparison of our iron-ore stocks is Americ a LOO and Europe 161; 


our national product is only 29: steel consumption is only 27: coal 
consumption, 27. 
The Russians togethe r with their satellites produce today more steel 


than we do in our comm nity. The living standard in the Soviet 


| nion 1s lower than the living tandard in Europe, and that is why 
they have got a bigger amount to invest, dape is to say the rate of 
development in Russia and in the satellites can be much faster and 


much greater than in Europe. Thi it is to say, unless we do not do 


anything decisive to counteract that. 


NEED FOR ONE LARGE MARKET 


Why are we lagging behind?) We did not have a big market. All 
we had is those small markets. We have seen two great wars, and that 
is why we have to put a final stop to this. Europe has to come to a 
great market. We have created one for coal and one for steel, and 
we have to come to a political one. But there there must be a system 
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of freedom, by which we can use all the possibilities of the resources 
we find within the community because with a bigger employment 
figure than the United States, and with coal to last us for 1,000 years, 
with enough iron-ore stocks, and with intelligent populations, we 
must succeed in the development. You sueceeded, too, in the United 
States. 

The first step was the establishment of larger markets; the second 
important step is an expansion of production and, I think, this must 
be possible by lowering production costs, by modernizing, and by 
doing this we certainly need the necessary funds not only by financing 
it through the price, that is to say, through higher prices, I think 
the way we ought to go in this economic field is quite clear. 


PROCEDURE 


Senator Smiru. I think our guests have their luncheon engage- 
ment, and according to the understanding that Chairman Wiley had, 
we will meet with you tomorrow morning at 9:30 for a short time. 
It has been a great pleasure, gentlemen, to have you with us, and it 
has been a great addition to our thinking. 

Senator Green. Is there any part of Herr Etzel’s testimony which 
he objects to giving to the press ‘ 

Senator Smirn. There is no objection to any of this goin 
press and releasing it. 

Senator Green. I think we ought to ask him. 

Senator Futsricnt. I think it ought to be given. 

Senator Smitu. I think it is an important statement. I think it 
ought to be released fully. 

Mr. Monner. We leave it to you entirely; in fact, we welcome it. 

Senator Smiru. The meeting stands adjourned, then, until 9:30 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a. m., Friday, June 5, 1953.) 


‘to the 


oO 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1953 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEiGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pprsuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room, United States C apitol, Senator Alexander 
Wiley (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper, 
Langer, George, Green, Fulbright, Sparkman, and Humphrey. 

Also present : Jean Monnet, P esident of the High Authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community; Franz Etzel, Vice Presi- 
dent; Dirk Spierenburg, member of the High Authority; Pierre Uri, 
Director, Economic Division of High Authority; and Miss Wen- 
makers, interpreter to Mr. Etzel. 

The CHarrMAn. The committee will come to order 

This morning I think we ought to proceed because at 10:30 we 
have another committee meeting scheduled. 

We will hear from Mr. Franz Etzel, and he can tell us in his own 
language what he feels we should know. Then afterward we will 
hear from Dirk Spierenburg and, if time permits, we will then ask 
questions of all three of you. Perhaps we may have time so that 
some of you may ask questions of us, as this is a two-way street. 

All right, will you proceed, Mr. Etzel. 

(The ‘following statements of Mr. Etzel were through his inter- 
preter, Miss We ‘nmakers.) 


PRODUCTION WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 


Mr. Erze.. As I said yesterday, within the community there is 
enough coal to last for a hundred thousand years, and enough iron 
ore. 

Our employment figure is high enough, and I think I can say we 
have an intelligent population, but our production amounts to only 
29 compared with a United States index figure of 100. This is a 
result of two World Wars and also the result of Europe having dif- 
ferent small states. 

Those figures show what the development of Europe has been up 
to now and that we have to c hange fundamentally our way of living, 
otherwise there would be the danger that the Russians would no longer 
be lagging behind, but that they might have the same production or 
even greater than we have. Russian development is no longer lag- 
ging behind, but is approaching our situation. Today the steel pro- 
duction of Russia and her satellites is greater than ours within the 
community. 


nN 
a 
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On the left side of that page, it shows the consumption in dollars 
per capita population, this is, the community, 386; Britain, 518; 
United States, 1.355; and Russia, 268. 

Senator Green. May I interrupt? Do you include in the com- 

munity just the six n: ations ? 

Mr. Erze.. Just the six nations. 

Senator Green. In order to make a fair comparison, we ought to 
take in the other nations that are our allies. 

Mr. Erze.. We might include Great Britain, but if you take into 
account the employment figure of Europe alone, that is of the com- 
munity, it is greater than that of the United States, therefore you see 
that we are no longer able to keep up with the development of the 
other nations, and that is why we can prove that we have to do some- 
thing to change it. 

Senator Green. I meant to include the United Kingdom, not the 
United States. 

Mr. Erze.. The United Kingdom, Great Britain. 


PRODUCTION OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Monner. If I may say a word on that, if you take the popula- 
tion of Western Europe, without Great Britain, you get about 150 or 
{60 million. When you take the population of Russia, as we know 

Senator Green. Yes? 

Mr. Monner. Then it is about the same, 180, something like that, 

» the purpose of Mr. Etzel’s figures is to show that, contrary in fact 
to what many of us thought, compared with the population and the 
per capita consumption, production is about equal for Russia and 
Western Europe. Certainly from the point of view of the basis for 
defense you must include Great Britain, but if you view the e onsump- 
tion per head for Western Europe, which is a major element in the 
stability, and then you view what Russia has been doing of late, you 
arrive at the conclusion that they are not far, one from the other. I 
think that was the point that he wanted to make. 

Senator Green. The point I wanted to make was, from the point of 
view of Americans, the figures prepared are not Russia on one side 
with her satellites, and the six nations on the other, but all of Western 
Europe, including Great Britain. 

Mr. Monner. Senator, if I may say so, I would even go further 
than that, if you compare the strength and resources, you put the 
resources of Western Europe, of Great Britain and of the United 
States, and compare it with Russia, ours are overwhelming, but when 
you address yourself to the conditions of life and the necessity of 
increasing the standards of living on the part of the people of Europe, 
and you compare that which is essential from every point of view, 
when you compare that with the Russian ¢ apacity and consumption 
per head of steel, compare both, Mr. Etzel would point out that we 
ire not far distant. 


PRODUCTION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Green. Can’t you argue from that another way. Can you 
t say that, isn’t it a smaller percentage of those behind the Tron 
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Curtain producing, and they may exceed a much larger percentage in 
Western Europe in total production ? 

Mr. Monner. If you add to Russia the satellites, you get a figure 
that is higher, and the basis of the comparison—— 

Senator GREEN. We figured it awas. 

Senator Smiru. Did Mr. Etzel include the satellite countries in the 
Russian figure ? 

Mr. Monner. The Russian figure was without the satellites. 

Senator Smirn. Do the satellites make up a very substantial 
proportion ¢ 

Mr. Monnet. Yes, the satellites produce 4 million tons of steel. 

Mr. Erze.. The Russians together with the satellites produce a bit 
more steel than we do in the community. 

Senator Green. That is what I understood your figures to show. 
You wanted to frighten us into action. 

\ir. Erzev. Our point of view naturally is influenced by Russia’s 
situation. We see it from that point of view, that is why yesterday I 
made the comparison I did. I said we ought to keep a lane open 
behind the Iron Curtain bec: ause that would be, so to speak, a shop 
window from the West to the East, and it is economically important 
that in this shop window of the West, there is to be more to be seen 
than in any shop window of the East. 

Senator Green. It would mean more as a figure if we could say 
that the production in Russia was increasing at a larger rate than it is 
in Western Europe. 

Mr. Monner. That is the point. 

Mr. Erzev. That is the point. 

Mr. Monnet. You have the book there. 


RATE OF RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Green. It isn’t what the relative production is last year or 
this year; it is the greater increase. 

Mr. Erzet. We have got these figures, and they show that Russian 
development is speeding up and is developing at a far greater rate than 
ours. We ought to take one problem into account, by keeping the 
living standards low, the Russians have continued to consume less and 
invest the rest by taking the money. They thus have greater possi- 
hilities of investment, and I think that is one reason why their deve lop- 
ment is going upward at a greater rate than ours. 

You see, the figures, the way we gave them to you between the com- 
munities, Great Britain, the United States, Russia and the satellites, 
and Russia alone—— 

Mr. Monnet. Those figures there are in English. 


EFFECT OF THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Senator Green. Does that show the rate? 

Those figures are very significant figures. 

There is one other question. You speak as though Russia, by keep- 
ing down the standards of living, has an advantage. We, over here, 
have the argument made that the increased standard of living increases 
production, not decreases it. 

Mr. Erzev. To give an example of what I mean—if I produce at an 
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index of 100, and use 60, I have 40 for investment, but if my consump- 
tion amounts to only 40, my investment possibilities amount to 60. 
In any state like Russia, people have got to work, and their readiness 
to work does not depend on what they receive in return. That is the 
Soviet system. 

Senator Green. I think another element enters into it, and that is 
the development of the intelligence of the worker, which comes after a 
higher standard of living. 

Mr. Erze.. Naturally, according to our system that is the case. 

Senator Green. That is my point, the higher standard of living in 
Russia, or the higher the standard, the greater the intelligence of the 
masses, and the greater their productiv ity. 

Mr. Erzen. Yes, but this is not the Russian system. The Russians 
increase production by keeping the standards of living low. 

Senator GREEN. I understand that is their system, but it seems to 
me that their productivity would be increased by some of our system. 

Another element enters into it. If you take the other elements you 
have been considering, and if the standard of living in Russia is 
increased to what it is in Western Europe, then their productivity will 
be far greater than that which you have computed, and that will be a 
tremendous advantage to the masses of people. 

Mr. Erze.. Yes, sir; but their means of investment are greater 
because they don’t need much for what we call private consumption, 
and so they can invest more than we can. 

Senator Green. That is a very important element. 

Mr. Erzer. But there is one thing we ought to keep in mind: we have 
to increase the western productivity in order to compete with Russia. 

Senator Green. Your argument is, with things as they are, we 
ought to increase the production in Western Europe. 

Mr. Monnev. He is drawing your attention, as the book shows, to a 
very great constant increase of the production of those basic materials 

1 Russia, and the great strides Russia has made in comparison with 
ours, and even with yours, during the last years. 

Senator Green. In other words, the rest of the world is standing 
still or falling behind. 

Mr. Monner. That is right, falling behind. 

Senator Green. The same thing is true with the United States, if 
they stand still they fall behind. 

Mr. Monner. The point is there must be a change. 


GOALS OF THE COMMUNITY 


Mr. Erze.. We are at the point where we must change, and that is 
one of the fundamental reasons of this visit. I think this is the way 
we will go, by pooling the resources of the territory of the six countries, 
and I think by this means we will be able to generally counter the 
dangers that face us. 

This small territory had been divided into six countries, but as 
regards basic industries you can now consider this territory as a whole 
today. We have got the common market now, and there are no tariffs 
left, no barriers left. We haven’t got any allocation system, no cur- 
rency restrictions. 

According to the treaty the governments are obliged to give a certain 
priority to those things needed as basic materials. We have got free 
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trade. It is, as Mr. Monnet pointed out yesterday, the first time for 
25 years that we have freed steel prices. We even levy a tax within 
this territory, a tax for European purposes. According to the treaty 
within this territory there is free movement for labor. That is to say, 
we have created the necessary free conditions to increase and develop 
the produetion that up to now wasdegging behind. 

The CuamMan. You said there were free conditions for labor. Do 
you mean that without getting passports or visas between the six 
countries that you may travel across boundary lines now ¢ 

Mr. Erzet. No; not without passports, but the six governments 
undertook to enable the workers of those industries to go from one 
country to another, if they want to, and agreed that they would pro- 
vide the necessary passports in order that the workers might not 
be limited. 

THE COMMON MARKET 


So we have created the first condition to an increase of production, 
and that is the common market similar to the common market that you 
have got too in the United States. I don’t think you would have had 
this terrific development and great success you have had in the United 
States if there had been frontiers and also the barriers between the 
48 States. 

I think it is difficult for you to imagine that, but up to now Europe 
was living under those conditions. 

The Cuairman. Let me ask this further question: I understand 
that coal and steel move across boundaries without any interference. 
Do the manufactured products thereof move across boundaries with- 
out interference ? 

Mr. Erze.. Nien; not yet. 

Mr. Monner. With an accent on the “yet. 


” 


PROBLEM OF DIFFERENT FISCAL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Erzen. But the treaty we have got is not a static one, as you 
say, but a dynamic one, and I think certain developments come out 
of this treaty today. I would like to cite you an example. 

In our different countries we have different fiscal systems, and I 
am talking now especially about the turnover system—the French 
system is different from the German system—and when we estab- 
lished the common market we found out that these different systems 
might lead to difficulties. 

When the goods, the materials, cross the boundaries the tax that 
is levied is not the tax existing in the countries where the goods are 
produced, but the tax in the countries where they will be ee 
er this has naturally had its repercussions on prices, and that i 
why there has been a difference of opinion between Germany and the 
other five member States. The High Authority recognized that there 
existed difficulties and that we should find a solution, but at the same 
time they said that the treaty would not provide any solution to this 
problem. But there is one provision in the treaty that enables us to 
get up, gather together six governments around a table in order to 
find together a solution for a problem that has not been treated with 
in the treaty itself. 
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Thus we have invited the governments to come and, in other words, 
to find a solution to this particular question, and by this example I 
think you can see that the treaty obliges, forces us to find a solution, 
even in a way that has not been provided for in the treaty itself, and 
that is why I say this is a dynamic treaty and not a static one, because 
it forces us together further to come to a solution and to the develop- 
ment of our problems. 

A similar case might be the currency question that might arise one 
day. You have got five different currencies altogether, because Lux- 
emburg and Belgium have the same monetary system, and as I pointed 
out, the different governments are forced to give a certain priority to 
ihe currency that is needed for the free movement of those basic 
materials, 

But there is also one provision in the treaty that says if there is any 
difficulty arising out of this question the governments are obliged to 
mutually aid or help themselves. This will be even more important 
after the establishment of a community for defense, and of a political 
community, and I think this is a development that just cannot be 
stopped. 

PROVISIONS IN TREATY FOR AMPEIFICATION 


Senator Green. May I interrupt you there? 

Are there provisions in the treaty for its amplification or extension ? 

Mr. Erze.. The treaty provides that there might be other member 
states who want to adhere to the community. 

Mr. Monnet. The treaty does not provide explicity for an extension 
of powers but the very fact that the treaty brings about a fundamental! 
change is a situation in which, as a matter of consequence, other things 
follow. 

Senator Green. I understand the same nations can get together out 
of the treaty and make a new treaty, but I meant, Were there pro- 
visions in the treaty itself whereby there was a regular routine estab- 
lished where it could be done without that? 

Mr. Monnet. No. 

Senator SmMiru. Your suggestion was that it was implicit in the 
kind of treaty you have. 

Mr. Monnet. It is implicit by the very process of the change which 
is brought about. 

Senator GREEN. It does not set up the process. 

Mr. Monner. No, it does not. 

Senator Smirn. Let me ask at this point why are not the Scan- 
dinavian countries in this group? Would they not be potential op- 
erators with you in this effort ¢ 

Mr. Monner. They would be, and we would welcome them, but at 
the present time it is essential that they accept the same rules of 
delegation of sovereignty as the others do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCEDURE 


Senator Green. Could you start with a given industry, at a given 
beginning ? 

Mr. Monnet. As a beginning; yes. 

The Cuatrman. I think we should hear from the other gentleman, 
if it doesn’t make any difference. 
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Mr. Monnet. We are all the same; what you hear from one you 
hear from the others. 

The Carman. I wanted to ask whether we would get copies of 
these documents. 

Mr. Monnet. You will have them supplied to you after this meet 
ing. I apologize for not having them before now, but you will have 
a full set of all of those documents. (The documents referred to are 
in the permanent files of the committee. ) 

The CHarrman. Now, if you don’t mind, sir, let us hear from this 
other gentleman. I hope that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Erzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrrerensurG. Mr. Chairman, I shall limit myself to making 
a few remarks, following what has been said by Mr. Monnet and Mr. 
Etzel. 

FREE COMPETITION 


The first remark is that, as Mr. Monnet pointed out, in the steel mar- 
ket there is complete free competition ; with nobody fixing prices any 
more. There is one thing I should like to point out, which is I think 
quite new: We have convened a meeting of the most important con- 
sumers or users of steel of all six nations in order to ask them if they 
think there is fixing of prices among producers. We ask not only the 
producers but ask now the consumers what they think about the be- 
havior of the producers, and this gives us, I think, a very important 
control. 

REDUCTION OF COSTS 


Now, my second point is about investments. As Mr. Monnet pointed 
out, there needs to be expansion, and I would like to outline one ele- 
ment of the expansion, one of the most important elements from my 
point of view. 

I think one of the important elements of this is the question of the 
reduction of costs. In modernizing we can reduce the costs; we can 
thereby reduce the prices of steel, and we can thereby help the finish- 
ing idustries, the manufacturers of the finished products, which you 
mentioned, sir. We can reduce the price of steel as a raw material for 
those industries and make those industries more competitive in the 
world market, and I think this is of very great importance. 

We all know that after the war the economic structure has been 
changing, and we all know that in the balance of payments there is 
not yet any economic equilibrium for Europe. The only right way 
of getting ‘Europe again on its feet, and closing the balance- -of- pay- 
ments gap, is In increasing its exports. So, I think here the community 

‘an make a very important contribution in this investment plan, this 
auiabentes, by reducing the cost of steel as a raw material for the 
user, for the mechanical industries, and for all those things which are 
very great. and very important to enable them to better compete, and 
thus increase their exports and thereby make contributions to the 
equilibrium in the balance of payments, which I think is one of the 
steps to be taken. 

The Cuatrman. What do you figure the price per ton of high-grade 
steel to be? 

Mr. Srrerensurc. Well, $90—— 

Mr. Monnet. $92, as a basis of comparison, $90 to $100. 
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Mr. Srrerensurc. But, for instance, because of the fact that scrap 
in Great Britain comes cheaper because they fix the price there offi- 
cially on a low level, British steel may be cheaper on the world mar- 
ket. So, it is essential to the community to reduce the cost and reduce 
its prices. 

Now, the third remark, Mr. Chairman, is a remark in regard to 
competition. People are going to say that this community will result 
in an increase of production behind protective barriers. That would 
be a very bad thing. I think it is perhaps useful to tell you what 
we have felt, and what has been done in this field. 

First of all, I should like to point out that in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which you know, and to which the United 
States is also a contracting party, the contracting parties have recog- 
nized the community as a single contracting party, as a type of new 
entity having the same rights and the same obligations as any other 
contracting party. 

QUANTITATIVE RESTRICTIONS 


What does it mean? It means the same rules of nondiscrimination 
apply to all these countries. All the other rules have been accepted 
by us; so, the policy of discrimination is excluded, and we have agreed 
not to apply such a policy. Now, if we take it first of all in two fields, 
quantitative restrictions and tariffs. On a quantitative basis a country 
like France could protect itself with quantitative restrictions to keep 
steel out of their country. Today because of the fact that certain 
members of this community don’t want and don’t apply quantitative 
steel restrictions, for instance, the Benelux countries, the protection 
of France by quantitative restrictions is lost because the steel flows 
out through the routes of Antwerp and Rotterdam, and the market 
being right, the steel comes into France, so that any maintenance of 
quantitative restrictions for the protection of France is useless, 

As regards the high authority it has no power to establish quanti- 
tative restrictions at all, with the only exception of the manifest de- 
scriptions, the manifest principles described in the treaty. It can then 
establish quantitative but not discriminatory restrictions. They must 
be nondiscriminatory rules. So today British coal comes on the market 
and can compete with the coal of the community. As we look at it 
today, British coal competes with the Ruhr prices and quantities, and 
they are increasing because the British are interested in certain parts 
of the market and want to maintain their position there. 

Second, as regards the tariffs, there is no common tariff yet. The 
tariffs of the Benelux, as you know, are between 3 and 4 percent. 
The tariffs for France and Germany are higher, 12 to 20 percent. 


TARIFF QUOTA 


What has been done? First of all, a so-called tariff quota has been 
set for the Benelux; all steel imported in the Benelux countries will 
be on the basis of 3 percent tariffs, so there has been no increase of 
that tariff. If that steel goes to France, then for this adjustment 
period, it has to pay the French tariff. After 5 years there is an 
obligation that this tariff quota will be abolished and there will re- 
main the tariffs of the Benelux countries only, which will increase 
by 2 percent, so it comes to 5 percent. This means automatically 
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that France and Germany reduee their tariffs of 20-and 12 percent 
because if they don’t, steel could come through the Benelux countries, 
and flow into the French market and the high tariff would be useless. 
I think what is extremely important js that we have established a very 
liberal policy; that we have pledged France and Germany in 5 years 
to reduce their tariffs; and that in this way I think we will have one 
of the lowest tariffs in the world after 5 years. 
That is a third remark. 


AN ECONOMIC BASIS FOR A POLITICAL UNITY 


Then I should like to make one final remark. That is to remark 
on the political community following, I think, the answer to a ques- 
tion which Senator Green put to us yesterday, and which developed 
again in answer to a suggestion to Mr. Etzel. 

I fully agree with what Mr. Monnet said yesterday about the politi- 
cal community. We need an incentive; people to elect the parlia- 
ments, and we need a political authority which covers the activities 
and merged with the European army and the coal and steel com- 
munity. I think only that there is one element that has to be added, 
and that is the following: I think that in the future, for any political 
community to have a real chance, it has to have an economic basis 
as the United States has. Of course, this cannot be done in a few 
months and it would be wrong to wait for this political community 
until the economic basis is there, but what is very essential is that 
in this treaty I think certain provisions are being t: aken, perhaps they 
have to be reinforced, but at any rate, the principle of a common 
market not only for coal and steel, but as you said, Mr. Chairman, 
also for the finished products should be in the treaty as a principle, 
accepted by the six countries. 

This new political community should have the means to propose a 
procedure on ways and means of how to realize in the coming years 
this full economic integration. That would be a great step forward. 

Why? Because we have in the coal and steel community, I think, 
an exceptional success, and I don’t think it will be repeated, that six 
governments in negotiation without coming to a bad compromise, as 
often happens, have come to a constructive plan. I think if we want 
to continue such a plan, it should be proposed by a Eurepean execu- 
tive having in mind the interest of Europe, and not negotiating na- 
tional interests. If such proposal would be put forward before a 
European assembly, and would be voted there favorably, and then be 
discussed with the national government, who could vote on those 
proposals, then only we have to keep the national parliaments there 
in order to ratify the treaties. I think the national parliaments, 
faced with a position where the European executive had made con- 
structive proposals which had been voted on by an assembly of Europe, 
and accepted by a majority of the countries, would find it extremely 
difficult to refute that position. I think if you ask, Senator Green, 
how we consider that, that is my opinion as to how it should be done. 


DEGREES OF APPRECIATION OF DEMOCRACY 


Senator Green. In that connection may I ask a question about one 
yhase of the problem which has not been brought out at all, and that 
is this: Different European nations have a different degree of appre- 
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ciation of democracy. Some like a representative form of democracy, 
an elected representative form of government; others don’t like it so 
much. 

Now, can all those be reconciled ? 

Mr. Srrerennure. Do you think that certain people don’t like so 
much the democratic groups—— 

Senator Green. Yes; they like to be told. 

Mr. Srrerensure. I think that everybody today must recognize and 
will recognize the advantages of this getting together completely, 
politically and economically. I have never told you the story, I have 
never talked about Holland, but I might give you this example—this 
s off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srrerensura. I am convinced, to go on, and today the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Holland is going much further than any of 
us could have gone, to propose a full customs union to be included 
in that treaty. 

Senator GREEN. It is still true, is it not, that the different countries 
have different standards in that respect? I mean, popular opinion, 
the masses of the people, some of them are more inclined to it than 
others ? 

Mr. Srrerensura. I agree, but I think, Senator, it is just this as- 
sembly, if it is elected by the people, I am sure—I am not a French- 
man, but I have been often in France, I have lived there and worked 
there, and I think if the French people elect tomorrow their people, 
they will elect the people that will defend Europe. There is a strong 
feeling in the population of all the countries, Germany, France, or 
Holland, and I give you Holland as an example because with the 
ous +h, I think if you have the influence, the popular influence, it will 

ive incentive in the way we need. 

[ agree with your argument that there are, of course, different 
views and different interests. 

We have an additional agreement in this treaty, as I told you yes- 
terday, during luncheon, to avoid too strong a repercussion immedi- 
itely, but always there have been definite delays in those consider- 
ible measures, and we have tried to decide— 

Mr. Monner. Senator, I would like to say this, certainly the tra- 
lition, the democratic traditions of each of those nations are dif- 
erent but today there is a great measure of common instruction and 
common understanding. As a matter of fact, the six nations today 
ire on the basis of democratic institutions, and this European feder- 
ition applying this democratic principle will strengthen what exists 
in each nation of democracy. We could not do that if there were not 
this denominator of democratic process in our six nations. 


GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


Senator Green. I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Monnet. I would like to say one thing. Iam not a German, but 
| would like to say that my conviction is, in answer to your ques- 
oh 

Senator Green. I will state the question for the record. 
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Do you believe that the Weimar Republic would have a better chance 
today than it had when the federation was proposed ? 

Mr. Monner. I want to give my conviction in answer to your 
question. 

I am deeply convinced that today the German people, after the 
experience of the totalitarian regime, want freedom and democracy. 
| have no doubt on that myself. 

I think that it is today one of the fundamental reasons why the 
German people are in favor of the integration of Germany with the 
West, so as to strengthen this liberty and freedom which they know 
is essential to their lives after the’ experience that they have had 
under the Nazi system, and I would like to add this, that the present 
German regime differs fundamentally from the Weimar Republic in- 
asmuch as the German constitution has solved in a very, very ie 
way, the question of the organic stability of the government. 

As you know, there is in the constitution of Germany a provision 
that says that the government cannot be overthrown unless and until 
its successor has been formed. 

Now, you are enough op se cee with the forms of parliament to 
know what that means. The Germans have given to this question 
the stability of government, an organic form in this constitution 
which, in fact, should stabilize the government. 

That is my position. 

Mr. Erzet. I am very grateful to Mr. Monnet for having given 
this answer, as a European who comes from France, and I could only 
stress everything he has said. 

After the Weimar Republic, the Germans have had a terrible ex- 
perience in their history. There was no freedom, and their lack of 
freedom, with all its consequences in private and personal life, led 
to a complete destruction of their political and private lives, and 
there is an overwhelming majority within the German population 
who really believe in western ideas and having everything the West 
stands for, and this does not only hold true for those of Germany 
who back our policy but also those of no political party. 

The disagreements you see in Germany, say, for example of the 
Socialist Party, which is against the Defense Community, this is 
not the reason for it, the reason for this is not because they don't 
want the western ideas. They stand for a European unity, except 
for the Communist, of course, but they are not of any importance, 
and there is a second element I would like to draw your attention to. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


One of the community objectives is to foster relations between 
France and Germany. In one lifetime, most Germans have seen two 
terrible wars, and that is why we know relations between France 
and Germany have to be good relations, and I think that Mr. Monnet, 
asa Frenchman, and I myself as a German, we both became European, 
and I think we have living proof of this way of having better rela- 
tions, and talk about the stabilization of government, and the things 
that distinguish the situation of today as against the Weimar Re- 
public, one of the reasons for the failure of Weimar Republic was 
the lack of stability of government. There was no stability, no ma- 
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jority, and people were fed up with that interminably changing gov- 
ernment. 

Now, in our present constitution, we have what we call a construc- 
tive voting Senate. That is why we have a certain stability over a 
certain period, That is why I think that under present circumstances 
the Weimar Republic would never have been a failure, or vice versa. 
In other words, the wish to stand for western democratic ideas is 
something that exists in Germany totally, and this holds true also 
for the population living behind the Iron Curtain. They never blame 
us for falling, but only “blame us for not speeding up things. 

The Cuairman. How many people come across con behind the 
Tron Curtain daily, now ? 

Mr. Erze.. It was 4,000 a day maximum, I think. 


THE EUROPEAN INTEREST AS OPPOSED TO NATIONAL INTERESTS 


The Cuamman. Now, I am going to ask you, Mr. Spierenburg, 
with the background of a Hollander, to tell us what your answer 1s 
to Senator Green’s question. 

Mr. Srirrensure. Mr. Chairman, I think that there is only one 
possibility of getting out of the difficulty that existed before the war, 
and it is that for the first time the Germans and the French are not 
defending their national interest in a community or in an organiza- 
tion. Mr. Etzel is not saying, “Well, this is my position, the German 
position: I have been instructed by my Government to defend those 
interests.” 

Mr. Monnet is not saying that he is doing that. 

I think for the first time it has to be stressed that Germany and 
France, the Germans and the Frenchmen, are sitting together in one 
executive, not defending their national interests on instruction of 
their government, but def fending together the interest of the com- 
munity, the European interest. I think if I ask—you might ask my 
impression as a Dutchman coming out of a small country of 10 mil- 
lion people, I can tell you that certainly one of the main reasons why, 
but I think that also applies to Belgium and Luxembourg, why we 
adhere to this treaty has been a political one. We saw in it the only 
possibility of getting over the existing German-French rivalry and 
getting a lasting peace in Europe. So I think that is the answer that 
I, asa Dutchman, can give you to the question. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I think the answers of these gentle- 
men to my question are very reassuring, but it does not de end ¢ on the 
point of whether the friendshin between France and lenens is 
reestablished. My question went further, and I think they answered 
it. It is the confidence of the people of Germany in that form of 
government. That was not the question—whether they reestablished 
a friendly relation—but it was answered nevertheless. 

The CuatrrMan. Well, the hour has come when we want to say, 
“Thank you for being here.” 

If you could give us those statistics in printed form, we will appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Monnet. You will receive them right away, sir. 
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GERMAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 


The Cuarrman. They will be very illuminating, and we shall ap- 
preciate it. 

I want to say, in answer to the question that was asked, that just 
this morning I was asked an almost identical question by a reporter for 
a German newspaper. I answered it the way the German parlia- 
mentarians answered me when I was in Germany. The answer was 
that “We Germans are at least a thinking people, and we know that 
a modern war could not be conducted without facilities and materiel, 
even if we wanted to, and we don’t want a war, even if the necessary 
facilities and materiel were available to the German Republic. We 
recognize that Hitler was a mistake.’ 

They said that right in the Parliament tome in Bonn. They com- 
mented: “We recognize that the German people were lead astray.” 

Now, they have admitted this, and we of the West recognize that 
the only hope that Germany has is in its unification with Franee-and 
the other European countries against the Russian threat. 

First, the inability to wage a war successfully, even if they wanted 
a war, is recognized. 

Secondly, they recognize if a war comes that they would be chewed 
up by the big, black “bear and the liberty they had won would be 
gone; they recognize that the West has the kind of liberty and the 
kind of economic system that they want now. 

They did not say it in those identical words, but that is the sub- 
stance of what was said; that is what was told me by the parliamentar- 
ians at the Bundestag in Bonn. 

I was impressed because first they confessed their mistake. It is an 
awfully good thing for a man, who makes a mistake, to know it and 
to confess it. 

We could perhaps do with a little of that on the floor of the Senate 
sometimes. 

CONCLUSION 


So, I feel that you gentlemen have told us at least your convictions, 
and we hope and pray ; that they will be borne out in the future. 

I want to thank you very much for being our guests here today. 
You have been very informative, and I think that yesterday and today 
you have given those of us who were privileged to hear you a real 
inspiration. You are going away from us feeling, I trust, that you 
have strengthened and ‘invigorated us in our quest for ways of main- 
taming peace throughout the entire world. Our appreciation and 
sincere best wishes go with you. So, we will say “auf wiedersehen.” 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to the consideration of other 
matters. ) 
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